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5. LINEN-CLAD ETRUSCAN WARRIORS 


Margarita Gleba 


Corselets made of linen have been known in the classical world at least since the time of the Homeric 
poems, yet few modern scholars have confronted the issue of how this type of military attire actually 
looked and functioned. Unlike other kinds of armour, made of more durable materials such as metal, 
linen corselets have not survived in the archaeological record and are known primarily from literature. 
Artistic representations do exist, but have seldom been identified as such. I propose to examine the 
existing evidence for linen corselets in both Greek textual sources and Etruscan/Italic art. 


TEXIUAL SOURCES 


Our earliest source is the Jiad, where Ajax Oileus and Amphion are uvoðoonxeg, "linen-corseleted".! 
The same epithet is also applied to the Argive warriors in the seventh century BC Delphic oracle 
preserved in the Palatine Anthology, which referred to them as the best men of their day.’ Slightly 
later, at the beginning of the sixth century BC, the Lesbian poet Alcaeus included *corselets of new 
liner’ in his list of armour.’ Herodotus tells us that in the sixth century, the Egyptian pharaoh Amasis 
dedicated an elaborate linen cuirass in the Temple of Athena at Lindos and sent another one to 
Sparta.‘ It has been suggested that these remarkable dedications bore reference to Athena’ aegis.’ 
During the Persian Wars in the fifth century BC, linen armour was worn by the Assyrian and 
other Asiatic troops of Xerxes.° The regular armour of the Susan king Abradates was made of linen. 
Plutarch relates that even Alexander the Great wore an elaborate linen corselet captured from the 
Persians at Gaugamela.? Another interesting reference to this armour type is given by Aeneas Tacticus, 
who mentions the smuggling of linen corselets into a besieged city, possibly with an implication that 
superficially they would have looked like regular clothing and thus would have been easy to conceal.’ 


1l. Homer Jad II, 529, 830. Lorimer 1950, 210-211 suggests that the epithet is a seventh century BC interpolation. 
Strabo (13.1.10) and Pliny the Elder NH 19.VI.26 also mention Homer's references to the use of linen corselets during 
the Trojan War. 

2. Anth. Pal. xiv, 73. 

3. Frag. 234; see Page 1955, with comments 215—216. 

4. Herod. II, 182; III, 47. One of the current theories holds that the linen corselet was invented by Egyptians and 
adopted by the Greeks; see Lorimer 1950, 210, but also Anderson 1970, 23. 

5. Moxon 2000, 125-133. 

6. Herod. IX, 63; Xen. Anab. IV. 7.15 and V.4.13. Herodotus (I, 135), also claims that Persians adopted linen amour 
from Egypt. 

7. Xen. Cyrop. V1.4.2. 

8. Plut. Alex. 32.5. The armour worn by Alexander the Great on the Alexander mosaic found in Pompeii, has been 
interpreted as a linen corselet; see Pfrommer 1998, 19—24, who argues that the type was Macedonian and not Persian. 
See Granger-Taylor in this volume for further discussion and illustration. 

9. Aen. Tact. 29.4. It is not known what city is described in the passage. 
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Like other types of armour, linen corselets were dedicated at sanctuaries. Besides the already 
mentioned two items sent to Greece by pharaoh Amasis, Gelon of Syracuse dedicated three linen 
corselets at Olympia, to commemorate his victory over the Carthaginians.'? Livy also tells us that 
the linen corselet of Lars Tolumnius, the king of Veii, slain in battle in 437 BC, was dedicated at 
the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, where it still could be seen in Augustan times.” 

Thus, the picture we get from literature is that corselets made of linen were common enough 
military attire to be mentioned without explanation at least from the eighth century BC onwards. 
Anna Sacconi has argued that Mycenaean ideograms *162+K7 and *162- AT indicate linen corselet, 
taking their use even further back in time, although she then assumed that it was worn in combination 
with bronze armour and could not be used for protection by itself.'? Archaeological and iconographic 
evidence however, indicates that linen corselets differed significantly from linen chitons worn under 
bronze armour. These sources also give us more specific information about how these items were 
constructed. 


LINEN CORSELET CONSTRUCTION 


It is clear that, in material, construction and appearance, the linen corselet was distinct from the 
'muscle' or "bell" breastplate, made of large sheets of metal or hardened leather and requiring careful 
fitting to the individual owner, and from the scale armour, made of many small metal or leather 
pieces.? In most studies on Greek armour, the linen corselet is subsumed under the category of 
composite or shoulder-piece corselets, which became the most common type of cuirass during the 
Archaic period, alongside the muscle breastplate.'‘ Composite corselets were made of leather or 
linen. Metal was probably also used in their construction in the form of scales and /aminae. But the 
fact that there are no composite corselets surviving in archaeological contexts indicates that they 
were made mostly of perishable materials. The one unusual example found in the so-called Tomb 
of Philip at Vergina in northern Greece is made of iron and gold.” Peter Connolly has interpreted 
it as a translation of a linen corselet into metal. 

The most characteristic feature of a composite corselet, which appears in Greek artistic depictions 
by the sixth century BC, consists of two shoulder pieces (epomides), which were attached to the back, 
extended over the shoulders and fastened in front by laces. The corselet itself was made up of many 
rectangular sections of what was probably thick and stiffened linen fabric, sewn together. The skirt 
usually had one or two rows of flaps (pteryges), or a thick fringe of plaited cords. The corselet was 
worn wrapped around the waist and fastened on the left side, as is seen in arming scenes depicted 
in ancient art." 

The protective quality of such linen armour had already been questioned during antiquity. 
Pausanias, who saw them dedicated at various sanctuaries, claims that linen corselets gave protection 
to hunters against animal bites but were useless against violent blows of a metal weapon, and assumes 


10. Paus. 1.21.7. 

11. Liv. IV.20. 

12. Sacconi 1971, 49-54, 53. 

18. For these and other types of body armour, see Jarva 1995. 

14. Jarva 1995, 33. 

15. Andronikos 1984, 140-144. 

16. Connolly 1998, 59. 

17. See, for example, a Greek cup by Brygos painter in the Vatican, ARV2 373.48. Also, see reconstruction in Connolly 
1998, 58. For reconstructiono experiments, see Aldrete et al forthcoming. 
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that they were used only in hunting.'* Arrian however, suggests that linen corselets could be used 
by cavalry.” By Roman times, mail and lamellar armour had replaced for the most part the linen 
kind but there is little doubt that, in the preceding centuries, linen body armour was ubiquitous. 
Development of defensive armour always follows the evolution of weapons and it is likely that linen 
corselets were no longer adequate to counteract the new types of arms. 

In fact, there may have been not one but several ways to make linen hard and resistant to 
weapons. One theory is that the threads were unusually thick, twined of many yarns, which would 
explain the incredible thread count, 360, mentioned by Pliny the Elder for the corselet dedicated 
by Amasis.” This technique, which makes the fabric much thicker than ordinary weaves, seems to 
have been used in the few examples of linen armour surviving from antiquity. While not a corselet 
and quite late in date, the shin guard of coarse undyed linen found at Dura Europos in Syria is of 
considerable interest in the context of the present discussion.”! The piece is 44.2 by 27 cm and is 
warp-twined to shape.” The edging and heart-shaped attachments of straps are made of red leather. 
The remarkable aspect of the fabric is that it is woven of cords, which are plied of six threads in both 
directions. The guard has three pairs of red leather straps for tying it to the leg and shows both wear 
(surface felting) and evidence of use in combat (cuts). 

Hero Granger- Taylor reports the remains of several different fragments of linen armour at Masada, 
differing in quality but probably made in the same technique.? She convincingly argues that the 
fragments could be different pteryges from the same piece of composite armour. 

Many depictions, in fact, show the corselets composed of narrow bands and it has been suggested 
that band technique or tablet-weaving may have been used to make the early Egyptian corselets.” 
Another theory is that linen corselets were made resistant by the use of many layers. Here we have 
some archaeological evidence as well, quite early in date, too. A fragment of linen fourteen layers 
thick was discovered in the nineteenth century in the Bronze Age Shaft Grave V at Mycenae in 
Greece, which may be a part of a linen corselet.” 

Sylvia Tornkvist, on the other hand, brings in evidence from a much later period: Byzantine 
historian Nicetas Acominatos in a book written c. AD 1204-1210 describes the crusaders way of 
making a linen garment protective against weapons by treating it with a mixture of vinegar and 
salt.”° This recipe is in agreement with Pliny the Elder, who mentions that Gauls and Parthians used 
vinegar for stiffening wool." 


18. Paus. I, 21.7. Pausanias claim is seconded by Bill Cooke: ‘Linen is characterized by high tensile strength and low 
breaking extension relative to most other natural fibres. Thick linen fabrics would therefore be quite resistant to cutting and 
slashing especially if they were layers with a padding that could be flax tow or wool. These types of fabrics and padding are 
however less able to resist penetration when laid against the skin, i.e. the point forces the threads and the padding apart 
to allow penetration (personal communication 25 May 2002). Contra Pausanias, see Aelian (De Nat. Anim. 9.17). 

19. Arrian Tact. 4. 

20. Plin. NH XIX, II.14. For the discussion of possibility of such thread count, see Granger-Taylor in this volume. 

21. Yale no. 1933.481. See Pfister and Bellinger 1945, 59 no. 292, Pl. XXX; James 2004, 128-129 no. 448, fig. 73. 
James identifies it as a greave liner rather than a shin guard. I am grateful to Susan B. Matheson at the Yale University Art 
Gallery for making it possible for me to examine the piece. 

22. More detailed information and the photograph of the piece can be found elsewhere in this volume, in the article by 
Hero Granger-Taylor, to whom I am thankful for the technical information. 

23. See Granger-Taylor in this volume. 

24. Jarva 1995, 42. 

25. Studniczka 1887, 21-22, fig. 4. It is possible, however, that it was just folded cloth. 

26. Tornkvist 1969, 81-82. 

27. Plin. NH VIII, 192. 
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Any one of these various techniques or their combination may have made linen quite resistant 
to weapons and this fact, in addition to it being light, flexible, and not requiring the more valuable 
metal, would have made it an attractive military garb. The question is, however: what did a linen 
corselet look like? 


ICONOGRAPHIC SOURCES 


The earliest representational evidence comes from Greek vase painting, where linen corselets, however, 
have been identified seldom as such because of the problem of distinguishing them from the leather 
ones.? Eero Jarva points out that while in black-figure vase painting this type of corselet is often 
painted white and, consequently, has been interpreted as linen corselet, in red-figure painting, similar 
breastplates are depicted in red and have been identified as leather.” The images may reflect more the 
technique of vase painting or artistic preference than reality and, in most cases, we cannot distinguish 
the linen corselet in Greek art, as neither sculptures nor vase-paintings indicate the material. 

Still, as Anderson notes, the “colour doubtless has a meaning, particularly white"? Even if a 
linen corselet was reinforced with metal or leather, its external appearance nevertheless projected 
the look and feel of linen. Linen is notoriously difficult to dye, but when naturally bleached, it has 
a bright white colour, striking by itself, but even more so when decorated with, for example, bright 
appliqués or by other means. Hence another possible point of departure in the quest to identify 
linen corselets is their elaborate adornment. Herodotus mentions the luxurious appearance of the 
corselet dedicated by Amasis at Lindos.?! It is also the decoration that is emphasized by the artists 
depicting the garment, even in schematic representations, as attested by Greek vase paintings. Two 
criteria, colour and decoration, may thus be used to identify linen corselets in Etruscan and Greek 
art, as I shall now attempt to demonstrate. 

Protective garments of the composite variety are found in Etruscan art as early as the sixth century 
BC: on bronze mirrors, cist urns, statuettes, and stone and terracotta sarcophagi.? However, the 
most important body of evidence comes from the medium of painting and this is where I believe it 
is possible to identify linen corselets with a high degree of certainty. 

One of the most detailed depictions of linen corselets appears on the walls of the fourth-century 
BC Francois Tomb at Vulci, the paintings now at the Museo Torlonia, Villa Albani in Rome.? 
The painting depicts a Homeric episode of sacrifice of captive Trojans by Achilles (Fig. 5.1). The 
Greek heroes in the scene are dressed in various types of armour. The bluish-white colour and the 
construction of the corselets worn by Ajax Telamonios and Ajax Oileus indicate armour of linen 
fabric (Fig. 5.11, top left and centre). Contrast to the undoubtedly metal ‘muscle’ cuirass worn by 


28. Foranexhaustive compilation of depictions of composite corselet in Greek vase painting, see Anderson 1970, 267—269 
and Jarva 1995, 33-46. 

29. Jarva 1995, 34, and in this volume. 

30. Anderson 1970, 44. 

31. Herod. II, 182. 

32. Mirrors: Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum Belgique 1, no. 30; Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum Italia 1, 1, no. 2 and no. 
40; Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum Vaticano 1, no. 11; Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum USA 1, no. 15; Corpus Speculorum 
Etruscorum USA 3, no. 2; Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum Bundesrepublik Deutschland 1, no. 39; Corpus Speculorum 
Etruscorum Bundesrepublik Deutschland 3, no.15; Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum Bundesrepublik Deutschland 4 no. 15; 
Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum France 1, L, no. 11; Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum Denmark 1, no. 22; Corpus Speculorum 
Etruscorum DDR I, no. 30. For terracotta reliefs and bronze warrior figurines, see a list in Jarva 1995, 46. 

33. Buranelli 1987; Moretti Sgubini 2004. 
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Figure 5.1. Drawing of a fragment of linen 
from Shafi-Grave V. Mycenae, Bronze Age 
(After Studniczka 1887, fig. 4). 


Achilles is quite clear. The corselets are made in horizontal bands and in one place the artist has 
carefully rendered what looks like stitches connecting them. The decoration is also carefully depicted 
(Fig. 5.11 top centre). As in other monuments, to be discussed later, the decorative geometric and 
floral patterns are bright red. They may represent leather elements, like the red leather edgings on 
the Dura Europos shin guard.*4 

The composition of the scene of the Trojans’ sacrifice probably derives from another painted 
source, possibly originating in Southern Italy, ancient Magna Graecia, as the same subject appears 
on a number of Faliscan vases, Praenestine bronze cistae and Etruscan sarcophagi.? Among these is 
a painted marble sarcophagus, the so-called Sarcophagus of the Priest, found in Tarquinia and dated 
to the second half of the fourth century (Fig. 5.2).°° The paint is badly worn but enough details 
remain to reveal the linen corselets, identified by Horst Blanck, who published the paintings on the 
sarcophagus.” The garments are of composite type, white with occasional red decoration. One of 
the long sides shows the sacrifice of the Trojans with five Greek warriors depicted in linen corselets. 
In contrast to the Francois Tomb paintings, here even Achilles wears one, and I will return to the 
significance of this difference shortly. The other long side of the Sarcophagus of the Priest shows a 
scene of Amazonomachy with four warriors wearing linen corselets as well. 

The Amazonomachy theme also appears on the so-called Amazon Sarcophagus from Tarquinia, 
dated to the second half of the fourth century BC (Fig. 5.3).?* This is probably our most informative 
iconographic source on linen corselets because of the relatively good preservation of paint and high 
degree of details in the painting. Warriors clad in linen corselets appear on all four sides of the 
sarcophagus. In two cases the artist carefully showed the fastening on the left side (Fig. 5.4). The 
decoration of each corselet is individualized (Fig. 5.5, 5.6, 5.11 bottom), possibly reflecting the real 
life practice. Buttons and the ends of shoulder pieces are rendered in yellow paint, as are the helmets, 
greaves and other bronze panoply of the warriors. These details are especially important because the 


34. Iam grateful to Hero Granger-Taylor for this suggestion. 

35. Holliday 1993, 179. 

36. Now in the Archaeological Museum at Tarquinia (inv. RC 9871). 

37. Blanck 1982, 11—28, and Blanck 1983, 79-84. 

38. Now in the Archaeological Museum of Florence. See Bocci 1960; Bottini and Setari 2007. 
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Figure 5.2. Francois Tomb, Vulci, 350-330 BC. 
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Figure 5.3. Sarcophagus of the Priest, Tarquinia, 4th century BC (© Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Rome, Neg. 


Figure 5.4. Amazon Sarcophagus, Tarquinia, 4th century BC (© Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Rome, Neg. 
72-204). 
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metal parts of linen corselets may provide 
a tangible way to trace this otherwise 
perishable armour in archaeological 
contexts. Surviving metal buttons and 
shoulder-piece ends may presenta concrete 
evidence for linen corselets, especially in 
burials.?? 

In some cases, the structure of the 
garment is clearly depicted in the form 
of horizontal sections consisting of 
rectangular, possibly reinforced, plates. 
These same details are also visible in yet 
another Etruscan painting, in the Tomba 
del Orco II at Tarquinia. Here Geryon, as 
the guardian of the gates to Hades, wears 
a linen corselet (Fig. 5.7). 

In addition to the examples found in 
monumental painting, white corselets 
with red decoration also appear on the 
painted architectural terracottas from 
various sites in central Italy, including 
Caere, Civita Castellana, Orvieto, Segni, 
Satricum etc.*! 

Based on these definitive examples, 
it seems likely that certain details of 
appearance, as well as distinctive decorative 
patterns, allow identification of linen 
corselets in other representations. The 
corselet of the so-called Mars of Todi, dated 
to the late fifth-early fourth century BC,” 
has the same construction and fastening 
as the painted examples. Same criteria 
can be applied to the more schematic 
representations in clay and bronze. 

The fact that the linen corselet is so 


39. Miller (1993, 52 n. 99) reports on finds 
of metal appliqués from Macedonian tombs, 
which may have been attached to leather or linen 
armour. 

40. Steingrüber 1986, 329, pl. 129. 

41. Andrén 1940, 37 and pl. 11B, 107 and pl. 
36, 174 and pl. 65, 396 and pl. 120, 461 and pl. 
141. 

42. Now in the Gregorian Etruscan Museum at 


Vatican (inv. 693). 


Figure 5.5. Detail of a warrior showing corselet fastening under 
the left arm, Amazon Sarcophagus, Tarquinia, 4th century BC 
(© Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Rome, Neg. 72-209). 


Figure 5.6. Detail of a warrior showing corselet decoration, 
Amazon Sarcophagus, Tarquinia, 4th century BC (© Deutsches 
Archáologisches Institut, Rome, Neg. 72-211). 
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prominently depicted in Etruscan art 
works showcasing armour-clad characters, 
indicates either its popularity in life or 
(and) its association with heroic qualities 
of the represented wearer. The detailed 
representations of the garment indicate 
an intimate knowledge of its appearance, 
which strongly suggests that linen corselets 
were indeed made and worn in Etruria. The 
variation in design and decoration not only 
underlines the first-hand knowledge of the 
garment but also documents a changing 
fashion in models and decoration. Livy's 
account of the corselet of King Tolumnius 
of Veii also corroborates the existence of 
such corselets in Etruria. 

Yet, the personages who wear such 
armour in Etruscan art are mostly mythical 
heroes. Was the linen corselet adopted by 
Etruscan artists as an important attribute 
of legendary warriors? And if so, does it 
mean that corselets worn in life had special 
significance? The issue is complicated by 
the fact that Greek connections have been 
hypothesized for most of the Etruscan 
painted monumentsin which linen corselets 
appear. This warrants a further question: 
are we dealing here with Greek influence 
or a local tradition? Thus, in the case of the 
Trojans’ sacrifice scene, for which a Greek 


Figure 5.7. Geryon, Tomba del Orco II at Tarquinia, 4th century . . 
BC (© Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Rome, Neg. 72-634). model has been proposed, did warriors 
wear linen corselets in the original or is this 


a purely Etruscan addition? Earlier I have 
noted the difference in the representation of Achilles in the François Tomb, where he is depicted in 
muscle cuirass, and the Sarcophagus of the Priest where he wears a linen corselet. In addition to these 
two, yet another variation of the same composition occurs on the sculpted sarcophagus from Torre 
San Severo in Orvieto, dated to the end of the fourth century BC and now in the Museo Claudio 
Faina in Orvieto (Fig. 3. 81.27 Here, Achilles and Ajax Oileus wear bronze muscle cuirasses, while Ajax 
Telamonios has linen armour. Finally, on the so-called Revil cist from Praeneste (Fig. 5.9), Achilles 
wears muscle cuirass, Ajax Oileus is clad in a composite corselet, while Ajax Telamonios is in the 
nude.“ The fact that in these four monuments, supposedly based on the same original,“ Achilles 


43. See Cagiano de Azevedo 1970. On the authenticity of the sarcophagus, see Blanck 1982, 22 n. 39. 
44. Bordenache Battaglia 1979, 112-115, pl. CXXXIX. 
45. Holliday 1993, 179: “The composition ... probably derives from another painted source, perhaps an original painting 
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Figure 5.8. Sarcophagus from Torre San Severo, Orvieto, 4th century BC (After Cagiano de Azevedo 1970). 


and the two Ajaxes wear different armour suggests that protective garments and linen corselets in 
particular may have been Italic or Etruscan additions. An exception may have been Achilles who is 
invariably depicted in muscle cuirass, possibly a reference to his divinely crafted armour. 

In fact, in Greek art, the special heroes in mythological and battle scenes are represented either 
nude or, according to Anderson, wearing the muscle cuirass.“° The representations of warriors 
dressed in armour on the Amazon Sarcophagus and the Sarcophagus of the Priest thus also reflect 
an Italic tradition." In Etruscan art, Greek heroic nudity has been replaced by contemporary 
armour. The frequent use of fashion of the time in representations of garments in Etruscan art has 
been demonstrated by Larissa Bonfante and, in my opinion, seems to be applicable to depictions 
of armour as well.* 

A mixture of Greek and Etruscan/Italic traditions is observed in the painted tombs of Southern 
Italy, most importantly Paestum. Here we find not only representations of mythological scenes but 
also depictions of the deceased. In most cases, the warriors are depicted nude, in a decorated tunic, or 
wearing a South Italian three-disc cuirass. In at least two tombs, however, no. 4 and 114 at Andriuolo 


from Magna Graecia. On the composition of the original also see Buranelli 1987, 88 and Blanck 1983, 83. 

46. See Bonfante 1989, 543—570, on nudity as a costume. For use of the cuirass see Anderson 1970, 21. 

47. On Etruscan ‘rejection of heroic nudity’, see Bonfante 1978a, 14-26, esp. 14, and Bonfante 1989, 562—566, esp. 
565. 

48. Bonfante 2003, 90 and throughout the book. 
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Figure 5.9. Drawing of the Revil cist, Praeneste, 325—300 BC (After Bordenache Battaglia 1979, pl. CXXXIX). 


(Fig. 5.10), there are corselets with shoulder pieces and pteryges, painted white and decorated with 
red ornaments. Angela Pontrandolfo and Agnes Rouveret call this type of armour Macedonian, and 
similar examples do, in fact, appear in the painted tombs of Macedonia.” 

Garments of the deceased on the facades of the “Great Tomb’ at Lefkadia and the “Tomb with 
Warrior painting’ at Vergina have been both identified as linen.?? Similar corselets are represented 
in the Tomb of Lyson and Kallikles and probably reflect the appearance of those employed by its 
occupant during life.?' Corselets in paintings of the Tomb of Lyson and Kallikles are also similar to 
the armour worn by Alexander himself on the Alexander mosaic found in Pompeii.” 

So it appears that linen corselets were worn in life in both Greece and Etruria but the representational 
evidence, in addition to being dictated by accidents of preservation and recovery, stems from different 
traditions of funerary iconography: in Greece and South Italy we have representations of the deceased, 
while in Etruria we are left with mythological scenes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Literary and representational evidence demonstrates that linen corselets were known and worn in 
both Greece and Etruria from Archaic through at least Hellenistic period. In Greece, their use may 
go back to the Bronze Age. Literary sources also emphasize their use in the Near East and Egypt. 
Linen corselets can be identified with high degree of certainty on Etruscan and Greek painted 
monuments on the basis of their construction, colour and decoration (Figure 5.11). These can be 
used to identify the type in works of other media and in more schematic representations. Certain 
details emphasized by the ancient artists, such as bronze buttons, may provide us with a means to 
identify the presence of linen corselets archaeologically. As far as the association of this armour type 
with heroic characters in Etruscan art is concerned, the limited amount and nature of the material 
does not permit definitive conclusions at this point but it seems that both real life warriors and 
painted mythical heroes were dressed according to the latest military fashion. 


49. Pontrandolfo and Rouveret 1992. 

50. Andronikos 1984, 180 fig. 151 and 176 fig. 147. For other representations, see Miller 1993, 52 n. 98, who also 
reports on remains of actual corselets in the tombs of Derveni and Vergina. 

51. Miller 1993, 52-53. 

52. Markle 1982, 87-111, 96; Pfrommer 1998, 19-24. See discussion and image in Grander-Taylor, this volume. 
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Figure 5.10. Tomb 4, Andriulo, 
Paestum, 4th century BC (After 
Pontrandolfo and Rouveret 
1992). 


Figure 5.11. Drawings of the corselets as they appear in the Francois Tomb, Vulci (top left and centre); Tomba del Orco 
II at Tarquinia (top right); Amazon Sarcophagus, Tarquinia (bottom) (Drawings by the author). 


